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BENGALI. 
Monthly. 


‘Bharat Shramajivi’’... 
‘Gramvarta Prakashika”’ 
‘“ Sansodhini ”’ 


Fortnightly. 


‘ Purva Pratidhwani”’ ... 
“ Rajshahye Samvad ” 


Weekly. 


‘ Ananda Bazar Patrika”’ 
‘‘ Bharat Mihir”’ 

‘‘ Bengal Advertiser” 

‘ Bardwan Sanjivani”’ ... 
‘¢ Dacca Prakash”’ 

‘‘ Education Gazette”’ 

‘ Hindu Hitaishini” 

“ Hindu Ranjika”’ 

‘ Howrah Hitakari”’ 

‘+ Medini”’ 

‘ Murshidab&éd Pratinidhi” 
‘ Navavibhakar’”’ ‘es 
‘ Pratikér”’ 

‘‘Rangpore Dik Prakash” 
‘ Sadharani’”’ we 
‘¢ Sahachar’”’ 

‘‘ Samalochak”’ 

‘‘ Samachar Sar ”’ 

“ Sanjivani”’ ee 
‘‘Sulabha Samachar” _... 
‘‘ Sharad Kaumudi”’ 


Tri-weekly. 
“Samachar Sudhavarshan ” 
Daily. 


“ Samvad Prabhakar” 
‘“‘Samvad Puirnachandrodaya”’ 
‘Samachar Chandriké”’ 
‘Banga Vidya Prakashika”’ 
“ Prabhati” 


ENGLISH AND BENGALI. 


Weekly. 
‘* Murshidabad Patriké”’ 


ENGLISH aND URDU. 
66 Urdu Guide a9 


Enetiso, Benaati, AND HINDI. 


— Daily. 
“‘ Byapari ; ” or, The Trader 
HInpDI. 
| Weekly. 
‘ Behar Bandhu’”’ sas 
“ Bharat Mitra ”’ ose 
a | agat Mitra” ms 


“Sar Sudhanidhi ” 


PERSIAN. 
* Jam-Jahan-numéa” 


Calcutta 
Comercolly 
Chittagong 


Ditto 
Rajshahye 


Calcutta 
Mymensingh 
Calcutta 
Bardwan 
Dacca 
Hooghly 
Dacca 
Beauleah, Raj shébye... 
Bethar, Howrah 
Midnapore 
Berhampore 
Calcutta 
Berhampore 
Kakinia, Rangpore 
Chinsurah 
Calcutta 

Ditto 
Allahabad 
Mymensingh 
Calcutta 
Bhowanipore 


Calcutta 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Berhampore 


Calcutta 


Ditto 


Bankipore, Patna 
Calcutta 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


487 


765 


Kartik 1286 B.S. 


30th August 1879. 
7th October 1879. 
7th ditto. 
7th ditto. 
12th ditto. 
10th and 17th October 1879. 
llth October 1879. 
8th ditto. 
12th ditto. 


10th October 1879. 
13th ditto. 

9th ditto. 
12th ditto. 
13th ditto. 
10th ditto. 
llth ditto. 


llth and 14th October 1879. 
13th October 1879. 


10th to 16th October 1879. 


9th to 16th ditto. 
llth to 16th ditto. 
13th to 18th ditto. 
llth to 17th ditto. 


llth October 1879. 


13th to 15th October 1879. 


Sth and 16th © ditto. 
Oth and 16th © ditto. 
Sth and ldth = dittu. 


| 13th October 1879. 


Ashwin and Kartik 1286 B.S. 


22nd & 29th Sept., & 4th & 11th Oct. 1579. 


Set CTR Saar 


MgEp1s1, 
September 29th, 1879. 


ANANDA BAZAB 
PaTRIKA, 


October 7th, 1879 


( 2) 
PoLiticAL. 


Tur Medint of the 29th September contains a long article on the 
Afghan war. The observations made by the 
writer agree in the main with those noticed in 
recent numbers of our report, and it would seem to be reproduced from the 
columns of the Navavibhakar. 'l'owards the conclusion of the article, however 
there are certain original remarks which we translate below :—We do not 
believe that it is advisable to abrogate the treaty of the Gundamuk in its 
entirety; we are of opinion that, with the exception of the clause relatin 
to the stationing of a British Envoy at Cabul, all other portions of the treaty 
should be left intact. Lord Lytton is perfectly mght when in his Afghan 
despatch he refers to the dislike with which the people of Afghanistan regarded 
the late Amir Shere Ali’s friendship with the Russian power. The truth is 
that they cannot bear the presence of any foreign power in their country, and 
hence it is that they have always regarded the British Envoy with feelings of 
hostility. 
2. The following observations are extracted from an article in the 
Ananda Bazar Pairikad of the 7th October :-— 
oe The people of India had expected that the 
Afghans would this time fight hard, and thus afford the British troops an 
opportunity of displaying their valour. Some also had indulged in the 
expectation that there would be a war between the Russians and the 
British Government, in which the former would notice with wonder the 
military prowess of the British army, while the latter find unmistakeable proofs 
of the devotion of the people of India to its cause. lord Lytton again 
seems to have thought that there would be a formidable war in Cabul, and 
the brilliant successes of the British arms therein would immortalize his 
name. ‘The massacre of Sir L. Cavagnari has deeply pained the hearts of 
many Englishmen ; and they had cherished the expectation that the victo- 
rious British army would reduce Afghanistan to the condition of a desert. 
It would, however, seem that a short time hence all these expectations are 
doomed to be disappointed. General Roberts has entered Cabul at the head 
of his troops, and there has not been yet any fighting even on a small scale; 
nor is it likely there will be any. Now, whatever disappointment may 
have been caused to others, to Lord Lytton the situation has furnished a 
matter of real difficulty. He had been so Jong busy in making prepara- 
tions for the war, and looked for a fearful contest in Cabul in which the 
Russians would gradually be led to take a part; and this he had expected 
would favour the retention of power in his hands for some time longer. 
This, it appears, will not now be possible. Now that General Roberts has 
entered Cabul, the Governor-General must decide what step should next be 
taken. He must decide whether, after wreaking vengeance on the offenders 
and deluging Afghanistan with the blood of its inhabitants, the British 
army should return to India or establish a British government 
Cabul. It is not certainly easy to choose between these alternatives; and 
this is the difficulty with which the rulers are now called upon to contend. 
If Lord Lytton had at his command an inexhaustible exchequer, or if the 
British nation had been a little less self-seeking than they are, there would 
have been possibly found some way out of this position. The Bombay 
Gazette observes that, after Cabul shall have been conquered by the British 
army, the Amir should be relegated to a position similar to that of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad; and that the revenues raised in Afghanistan wil 
suffice for the purpose of meeting the cost of administering the country. 
Would to God Government could really find it practicable to make some 
arrangement as that suggested by the Gazette. Now Cabul has been 
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conquered, and the Amir brought under subjection; but whence is the 
vost of administration to come? Ifit had been at all possible to raise 
suficient revenues from Afghanistan, that mountainous country would 
long since have passed under British sway without the rulers having 
had any need for the suggestions of the Bombay Gazette. Providence, 
however, has ruled _that there shall be no British dominion in that 
land, as otherwise it would abound in wealth and natural resources. 
Government will probably make another treaty like that of Gundamuk; of 
course it is not yet settled who the other contracting party will be. Yakub 
Khan it does not so fully trust as before—however much it may express 
tself to the contrary; and should an abler man be found, it would not hesi- 
tate to accord him preference. It is quite possible that Sardar Sherif 
Khan may be selected for the throne of Cabul; and if events really took 
such a turn, he might be released from his confinement in Mussouree, and 
Yakub placed in the same condition. There would have been no such diffi- 
culty had Shere Ali been alive. Lord Lytton forced a war uponhim, and 
thus courted the present embarrassments. | 


3. The Samachar Sar of the 11th October discusses the question of 
Whether Cabul ought to be annexation as regards Cabul after the mur- 
annexed. _ derersof the late British Envoy and his suite 
shall have been visited with punishment. On financial grounds the Editor 
counsels retirement from the country as soon as the work of retribution is 
finished. (See paragraph 11 of our Report of the 27th September 1879.) 

4. We extract the following observations from an article in the 
Sddhérant of the 12th October:—It is 
simply needless to say that, in the end, the 
British arms will be successful. The more determined therefore the 
Cabulese show themselves in the war, the greater will be the bloodshed, and 
heavier the drain on the Indian Exchequer. It is to be regretted that, even 
after all this fighting and waste of blood and treasure, the conquest of 
Cabul will not bring any advantages to the victor, but, on the contrary, 
positive disadvantages. Where are the vast sums to come from which will 
be required to pay the costs of administering that mountainous country ? 
The people of India, even if you cut them to pieces, will not be able to 
supply them. It will be necessary to station at least fifty thousand troops 
in Afghanistan to keep these unruly mountaineers in subjection. Who will 
meet these charges? If the conquest of Cabul were regarded as a 
measure which is calculated to strengthen the scientific frontier, that 
must be a grand error. The reason we have repeatedly explained. If 
again by conquering Cabul Government ever thought of destroying all 
chances of a Russian invasion of India, that too must be an error. If 
Government dominates Cabul, these chances will rather be multiplied ; the 
Russian troops will not any longer have to face the difficulties of crossing 
the Khyber Pass, but will be able easily to measure their strength with the 
British army. The British Government must ehoose one of two alterna- 
lives—either a complete conquest of Afghanistan, or a complete withdrawal 
from the country. No compromise will be possible. ‘the massacre of the 
late Envoy has shown what a policy of compromise leads to. That the 
Afghans are not the people to put up witha condition of seml-indepen- 
dence, once before—forty years ago—they had clearly given us to understand. 
uord Lytton disregarded the warning, and in a short time reaped the 
rults of his mistaken policy. The other course, therefore, is the only one 
feasible; but Government will not, it would seem, adopt it. In this. time of 
ndia’s embarrassments, in this hour of her waning fortunes, Government 
shows a morbid desire for territorial aggrandisement, without thinking of 
‘he consequences which any attempt to gratify it must certainly produce. 
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PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
5. The Burdwan Sanjivanit of the 7th October refers to a recent 
circular of the Calcutta High Court, in which 
district authorities are asked to consider 
whether all proceedings in lawsuits cannot in future be conducted entire] 
in English. This enquiry on the part of the Hon’ble Judges has doubtless 
proceeded from motives of economy in connection with the enormous costs 
of translation which suitors are obliged to incur, simply because many Judges 
are not conversant with the vernaculars. But if, in consequence of these 
proceedings, the use of Bengali is discontinued in the courts, it is almost 
certain that in process of time the language will be extinct. That the 
English Judges in the country are now under the necessity of learning the 
vernaculars is due to the circumstance that the work of the courts is to a 
large extent conducted through their medium ; their discontinuance therefore 
will relieve them of this necessity, while it will disincline the natives of the 
province to study their own mother-tongue, which is already in disfavour, 
Another consideration is that no language was ever found capable of any 
improvement until its study was fostered by the ruling power. It is not 
certainly reasonable to make the costs of translation in the law courts a plea for 
discontinuing the use of the vernaculars therefrom. ‘The Bengali in use in the 
courts is far from pure. It 1s strange that, instead of seeking to reform and 
improve it, the authorities should thus be anxious to banish it altogether 
from the tribunals. A further argument for the retention of the vernaculars 
in the proceedings of law courts is to be found in the fact that this is necessary 
for a proper administration of justice. The statements which may be made 
by witnesses or others will lose much of their force, as they must necessarily 
in a translation. Much valuable time will again be wasted from the 
necessity that will arise of re-translating from English such statements for 
the information of the parties who made them. All these circumstances 
should be taken into consideration before any such measures are actually 
adopted. In conclusion, the Editor points out that Government might 
entertain translators from the funds which remain in the hands of the 
Judges after defraying the charges of their establishment. This would 
relieve the suitors of much expense, while not affecting the interests of 
justice. 

6. The Ananda Bazar Patriké of the 7th October gives the sub- 
stance of the memorial forwarded by the 
Britisn Indian Association to Government on 
the Legal Practitioners’ Bill, and fully agrees in the observations made by the 
memorialists. The Editor is, however, of opinion that the Association has 
not had the courage to be outspoken regarding the scope and possible effect 
of section 36 of the Bill, if the measure is passed into law in its present 
form ; and this can only be attributed to a fear of offending Government, 
especially the Chief Justice, who is known to entertain very strong views as 
to the propriety of giving commissions to any legal practitioner. Be that 
as it may, if the section referred to be not thrown out or amended, the 
effect will be to injure the interests of counsel and suitors alike. 

7. The Bharat Mihir of the 7th October writes as follows in an article 

sais . headed “Complaints against the Police :— 
cans nemane enggested by Gilbert's ‘We need not go so far as Dinapore, the scene 
a of Gilbert’s case, to notice the fact that there 
is invariably a miscarriage of justice in cases in which any officer of police 
may have been accused of taking bribes. A little search into the records — 
of the criminal courts of this district might reveal the existence of many 
such Gilbert cases. Within the last five years we have come across about 
half a dozen cases of this nature, in all of which the accused officer of the 
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police was: let off without any punishment. The people, particularly the 
poor and ignorant, lack courage to lodge frequent complaints against the 

lice, the members of which are the very incarnations of anger. Even the 
more knowing and well-to-do are led to the same course for several reasons. 
The educated natives of India are not also like the same classes in other 
countries, and show a remarkable indifference and Christian forbearance under 
oppression. On the occasion of the recent Durbar at Durbhunga, Sir Steuart 
Bayley blamed this trust in the character of the natives, and urged them to 
lend their co-operation to the local authorities in the matter of suppressing 
crime and detecting offenders. His Honor’s strictures on the Gya Police are 
literally applicable to the police force of every district and thana in the 
mofussil. Nobody would need to be told that the police officers make the 
guilty innocent and vice verséd. What person in Mymensing did not know 
that the late Inspector of the local police, the scoundrel Dilwar Ali, was in the 
habit of bringing the charge of murder against innocent men? Who did not 
know that the Deputy. Magistrate of Tangail, Mr. E. 8. Andrews, had com- 
mitted an innocent man, when under the influence of his evil counsels, to the 
sessions On a charge under section 802 (of the Indian Penal ode), and 
afterwards learnt that the accused was not really guilty : he came to Mymen- 
sing considerably perplexed, and went from. one person to another to obtain 
his acquittal. Who did not know all about this revolting affair? We do not 
think that such things are now done in Mymensing;; still everybody is aware 
of the doings of the distinguished officers who are yet on the police staff of 
this district. But who has the courage to speak out? When, again, have 
any confidential communications to the Magistrates on such matters borne 
any fruit? Natives do not yet require to be told about the success of such 
representations after they have seen what effect there has followed from 
public prosecutions in the courts supported by evidence of witnesses, There 
are but few Magistrates in the mofussil who care to carry on unreservedly any 
intercourse with the educated natives. ‘The Magistrates there would seem 
to be higher than Indra, more terrible than Rudra, and greater than 
Vishnu himself. A native of the country would not have the courage 
to approach him even after having made a hundred salams; while the neces- 
sity of sending letters and cards without end before he is admitted into the 
presence of the officers almost exhausts his patience. Itis idle to expect 
any co-operation from natives until Government has succeeded in inducing 
Magistrates to freely mix with them, and until they themselves have learnt 
to regard them with respect due to gentlemen. 


8. The same paper condemns the interference of Mr. Markham, the - 


, Magistrate of Allahabad, in the matter of the 
Kant, Markham and the Editor of the qisnute between Mr. Buck and the Editor of 


area the Katsur-ul-Akbdr. The whole affair was 


one in which no one but the parties themselves had any legitimate concern, 
and the action of the Magistrate was quite uncalled for. The most curious 
part of the entire proceeding is to be found in Mr. Markham’s writing to the 
Editor that the statement of Mr. Buck, to the effect that he did not assault a 
certain canoongoe, must be regarded as final. That in <his nineteenth century, 
and under the administration of the British Government, such Solons should 
Continue to flourish is indeed a matter of wonder. Thatthe mere statement 
of an accused person should be accepted as conclusive proof, we now hear 
said for the first time. The Editor prefaces a summary of the case with the 
following observations:—The Government of India perpetuates injustice 
and oppression with a full knowledge of the consequences of their acts; 
but the actions of some of the representatives of Government in the 
mofussil—worthies who are remarkably fond of exercising their authority on 
many Occasions—really make us uneasy. By abusing the almost irresponsi- 
© power vested in them, they make Government in a large measure 
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unpopular with the natives of this country. The latter seldom make 
distinction between Government and its Magistrates; and they are cop- 
firmed in their ideas on this subject by the recurrence of instances in 
which misbehaving and unprincipled officers of this class escape unhurt, 


9. The same paper remarks that high expectations were Cherished 
The Press Commissioner and the when the office of Press Commissioner Was: 
Statesman. first established. It was expected that the 
character of Native Newspapers would be considerably improved; and the 
supply of official information through this functionary would enable them 
to get rid of many of their shortcomings. But the institution is gradually 
undergoing a new phase, which has caused us some anxiety. The noble 
object with which the office was originally created is not being attained. 
Very little new or useful information is furnished by the Press Commissioner. 
Of course we do not wish it to be understood that the institution js positivel 
useless. But whatever be the usefulness of this functionary, we notice with 
anxiety that Lord Lytton is evidently determined upon raising him to the 
position of a god—a position in which he might be above the reach of criti- 
cism. His Excellency has fallen into an error in so readily taking his side 
and seeking to make a distinction in favour of the Press Commissioner, who 
is, like other public officers, but a servant of Government, and as such liable 
to be criticised for his actions. The Editor then refers to the discontiny- 
ance of the Press Commissioner’s communiques to the Statesman newspaper ; 
and remarks that the punishment inflicted upon the conductors of the 
offending journal has been severer than what the offence deserved. The 
contest between Government and the Statesman is quite an unequal affair, 
and it is exceedingly to be regretted that Lord Lytton has interfered in it. 


10. The same paper in the main concurs in the memorial made by 


: ; : the British Indian Association on the Legal 
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The Legal Practitioners’ Bi _ Practitioners’ Bill. With regard to the pro- 

visions of section 4, the Editor refers to the inconvenience which results to 


the pleaders. of the Calcutta High Court from not being allowed to practice 
in the other High Courts of the country. There does not seem to be any 
necessity for the restriction thus imposed by thissection. Sections 7 and 18. 
The legal practitioners are obliged yearly to pay a heavy sum for being per- 
mitted to renew their certificates. Considering that they are liable to the 
general taxes of the Empire like any other class, it does not seem equitable 
to levy this additional tax from them. The Editor approves of the 
provision whereby revenue agents are declared incapable in future of 
appearing in suits for arrears of rent. Owing to the intricate nature of these 
suits, it is not possible for them to conduct them properly. As a matter of 
fact also, suitors never entrust them with this work. Referring to the section 
prescribing the giving of commissions, and the penalty laid down for the 
offence, it is remarked that, if the existing system is discontinued, a scale of 
fees should be sanctioned for the benefit of the mukhtars, whose services 
are indispensable, for a proper transaction of business in the law courts. 
The scale of remuneration allowed to the mukhtars by their clients is very 
low, and justice requires something should be done in this direction. Sec- 
tion 86 contains very rigorous provisions, which are, besides, perfectly 
unnecessary. It would be enough if the commission of the offence referred 
to in the section were declared punishable with disbarring, and in the case 
of mukhtars with dismissal. By inserting this rigorous clause, the Select 
Committee has only shown its weakness. The article is. concluded with the 
observation that the power of enquiring into or trying any charges, such a8 
those contemplated by this Bill, should be left entirely in the hands of 


the High Court; otherwise the usefulness and the independence of the 
mofussil bar will seriously suffer. 


[eo 
11. On the necessity of laying down a scale of mukhtars’ fees, the 
“es Lage! Pobttitlenees’ BAD: Behar Bundho of the 8th October speaks in 


ei equally clear terms. According to the Editor, 
unless some provision were made on their behalf the working of the measure 


now before the Legislative Council would be attended with very undesirable 
results. 


12. The Shamvdd Prabhakar of the 11th October notices the intense 


: _._ disappointment which has been occasioned to 
— of the Durga Puja holi- the Bengalis by the decision of the Govern- 
ys. ° : 
ment of India reducing the number of the 
Durga Puja holidays to four days from next year. The readers will see from 
the letter of Mr. Chapman to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
that in the conclusion now arrived at by the Governor-General the interests 
of the sixty millions of Her Majesty’s Bengali subjects have been weighed 
in the balance with the interests of a few European merchants of Calcutta, 
who are not permanent residents of this country, and leave it as soon as the 
object for which they came has been attained. Their interests, however, 
have been considered as more important than those of the former, and the 
well-informed opinion of Sir Steuart Bayley has been overruled. 


Whatever argument or proof we may adduce in support of our position 
and against the present decision of the Government of India, since the 
interests of Kuropean merchants are at stake, neither our number nor the 
justice of our cause is likely to bring us success. Government is quite 
ignoring the rights of the Hindu community, and imperceptibly casting 
a stain on the gracious proclamation of Her Majesty, which contained 
assurances of religious toleration. The Durga Puja vacation is indeed an 
institution which owes its origin to the British Government; but it is 
also true that neither under Hindu nor Mahomedan rule was there any 
necessity for it; nor were there to be found so many Bengalis in the 
public service. The few that were had ample facilities for taking leave and 
going to their native villages for the performance of their religious rites. 
There could be no doubt as to the undesirableness of curtailing these long- 
established holidays. Who has told Government that four days only are 
absolutely required for the celebration of the puja? Considering that 
_ at least a fortnight’s time is necessary for this purpose, even the twelve days 
recess so lone allowed by Government was not enough. Of course fuur 
days are the days especially set apart for the ceremony, but will a Christian 
Government have any idea of the work that has to be done during the 
period immediately preceding these days in order to make the celebration of 
the puja possible? Government has referred to the practice in vogue in 
other provinces of India; but is it not aware that, except the Bengalis, the 
Hindus do not elsewhere set up an image or perform certain preliminary 
ceremonies? ‘Where then is room for any comparison between the practice 
in Bengal and that in other parts of the country? Government speaks of 
having adopted the decision arrived at by the majority of the Committee 
appointed in this connection. This is, of course,as itshould be. But may 
we ask why the decision of the President, limiting the number of holidays at 
eight, was not adopted? Why was a person selected to preside over the 
deliberations of the Committee for whose opinion Government could not 
feel any respect? Another point which may be adverted to here is that it 
was not possible for the Hindu members, who from the beginning consti- 
tuted a minority, to carry their point. -Would Government, in appointing a 
Committee to consider the advisability of reducing the Christmas holidays, 
select as members a larger number of Hindus than they would Christians ? 
or consent to reduce those holidays on the recommendation of the Hindu 


majority ? The adoption of the views of the majority of the Christian mem- 
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bers on a question which is purely Hindu is equally absurd. Referriy g 
to the bitter discontent caused by its recent decision, the Editor asks Lord 
Lytton to re-consider it. . | 
18. The Navavibhdkar of the 13th October refers to the acute dis. 
_ appointment which has been occasioned to the 
Reduction of the “Durga Foojs people of these provinces, both Christian 
ne Hindu, and Mahomedan, by the reduction 
from next year of the Durga Puja holidays. Many Hindu employés in the 
offices at Calcutta and elsewhere will henceforth find it practically impossible 
to.go to their native villages and enjoy the company of their wives and 
children. Single measures like the Vernacular Press Act had made Lord 
Lytton forfeit the esteem of particular sections of native society, but the 
decision in the matter of the holidays has made him unpopular with aj} 
classes of people. On the recommendation of the Bengal Chamber of 


Commerce he has disregarded native feeling and even overruled the views of 


the local Government, which on such questions of local interest had hitherto 
received the support of the Supreme Government. Government, however, 
was under no necessity to interfere in the present case. The interests of the 
merchants do not suffer on account of the existing arrangement. Even if they 
were put to some inconvenience in the. matter, foreign traders as they are 
they should be prepared to put up with it for the sake of native usage and 
religion. But was it not possible to hit upon a course which, while it did not 
injure the interests of commerce, would not at the same time occasion any 
inconvenience to the native employés in the public or mercantile offices? 
The practice of allowing close holidays in such public offices only as the 
Bank, Treasury, &c., being chiefly considered objectionable, could it not be 
so arranged that the persons employed therein should attend office by turns ? 
The merchants of course could make their own arrangements, as the 
decision of Government is not intended to be binding upon them. In fact 
the system of requiring the native assistants to attend office by turns 
during any vacation is already in vogue in some of the Railway and 
Government offices. We do not see why the privilege of employés in those 
offices with which the mercantile community has no concern whatever, or 
that of those in public offices in the mofussil, should be affected by the 
present decision of Government. 
14. The remarks made by the Sahachar of the 13th October on the 
Redation of the Durga Puja holi: Same subject are similar to those noticed in 
days. the two preceding paragraphs. The Editor 
asks Government to re-consider its decision, which has produced grave dis- 
satisfaction. | 


cha. ka of the 
Reduction of the Durga Puja holi- 15. The Samdchdér Chandrika of 


days. 14th October makes similar remarks on the 
same subject. | 
— of the Darga Puja holi- 16. The Prabhdti of the 14th October 
ae writes in the strain of the Samvdd Prabhakar 
noticed in paragraph 12. 
, ann 17. On the same subject the Bharat 
wae mf the urge Paje boli: shir of the 16th October makes similar 
observations. 
Loot. 


18. The Medmt of the 22nd September thus writes regarding the 
ek es prospects of the crop: :—Reports are receives 
state of things in Midnapore. of an insufficiency of rainfall from severa 
districts of Bengal. In others, again, there 


have occurred destructive floods. Nowhere in these provinces therefore 1S 


the prospect anything like cheering. Drought has prevailed in considerable 
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parts of Midnapore. There has been partial cultivation only where canal 
water is available. Where that is not available, agricultural operations 
have not been possible. ‘There could not be any transplantation for want of 
rain, The seedlings also are perishing through drought. Rain now would be 
of no use, being too late. In pergunnah Khargapore the distress is severe. 
Cases of grain robbery are becoming frequent. The police should now 
be on the alert. The proposal to irrigate this pergunnah with water 
brought through a canal from the Cossye river, if carried out, will do an 
immense deal of good. 

19. Thesame paper of the 29th September again adverts to the distress 

7 hone of the inhabitants of the Midnapore district 

The, distress nae. Pore “22 arising from drought and the collection of the 

different taxes, such as the Embankment Cess, 

the Road Cess, and the Public Works Cess. The local authorities are asked 
to show some leniency in the collection of Government revenue. 

20. The Bharat Mihir ~! the i yoo tend states that the local 

scollectionof 2Uthorities have enforced the Sunset Law in the 
the I Road ree the Public Works Cesses matter of realizing the Road Cess and the 
— Public Works Cess in the Mymensing district. 
Payments of land revenue are not accepted from parties who may have 
fallen into arrears in paying the cesses in question. We indeed know that 
there are many who do not readily pay these, and we would therefore be 
glad if means could be devised for securing punctual collection. But we 
cannot yet approve of such illegal practices. What right have the local 
authorities to promulgate such rules? Who will be responsible if any taluk 
or zemindary is put up to auction in consequence of this practice ? 

21. A correspondent of the same paper notices the existence of 
severe distress among the inhabitants of the 
Furreedpore district arising from high prices. 
The zemindars are continuing to collect their rents, while Govern- 
ment is not particularly attentive to the state of affairs. The relief granted 
is but inconsiderable and is confined to the town. The distress of the agri- 
culturists in the interior of the district is severe. Most of them are living on 
roots and vegetables. J.oans are not procurable. Labour is extremely cheap. 

22. A correspondent of the Hducation Gazetie of the 10th October 

| notices a belief, which is current among the 
Aseuitence of treasure trove in inhabitants of Howrah Ghat pergunnah in 

Assam, that there is valuable treasure trove 
buried in a certain locality of the village of Durrunggiri in this pergunnah. 
The village is now comprised in the territories of the Bijni Raj, and the 
= -_ the local authorities to cause excavations to be made on the spot 
indicated. 

23. Another, writing to the same paper, refers to the inconvenience 

and hardship which have been occasioned to 
(B.C.) of the inhabitants of Dinagepore by the introduc- 

tion into the place of the Bengal Municipal 
Act. The delay which takes place before defendants in municipal cases can 
get a hearing puts them to much trouble. This is especially the case with 
those cartmen who have occasion to come to the town from elsewhere. The 
cart tax presses heavily on the owners, who are also liable to pay the license 
fax. In short, Dinagepore has not yet attained that position which might 
entitle her to receive a municipal institution. The inhabitants are mostly 
poor and illiterate. 

24. Another correspondent asks Government to order the construction 


of a road from the railway station at Nyehatti 
= Ned tem Hse fo Adhette to the village of Adhatta. The inhabitants 


suffer serious inconvenience for want of this road. 


Distress in Furreedpore. 


The introduction of Act V 
1876 into Dinagepore. 
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25. One writing to the Prabhat of the 10th October complains that 
his repeated representations on the necessity of - 
sanctioning the construction of a road fro 

the Pandua station on the Kast Indian Raj). 
way to the village of Belungram have not had any effect.on the authorities 
The correspondent adds with regret that the matter would have certainly 
received attention had the sufferers been Europeans instead of Natives 
As it is, the people of this country are born.to weep, and to be looked 
down upon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


26. ‘We have this week received the first four numbers of a new paper 
yublished at Midnapore. The Medins, for this is the title of the journal 
had been in existence for some years back under the designation of the 
Midnapore Samachar, but since the 22nd September of this year has been 
converted into a weekly. In the first number the Hditor explains his 
motives for starting a new paper when so many are already in the field. 
The conductors of the Medinz do not propose to set any higher views before 
them than those which are claimed and advocated by the majority of the 
existing journals. The new paper will but follow the example of its con- 
temporaries in the discussion of political topics and questions relating to 
social matters. The interests of the people of Midnapore, however, Fill 
claim its foremost attention, and in anything which the new paper may 
write in furtherance thereof, its utterances will be outspoken while respect. 
ful; and even when severe in its strictures, it will not yet commit any 
excesses Of tone or style. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, ma. & 31, 
Bengali Translator. 
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